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ferable to have substituted the description of a stickle¬ 
back for that of a pike in the fauna of the pond as 
being more characteristic. We should think it rather 
doubtful whether most children (or grown-ups) would 
identify the; frontispiece of the first of these two books 
as a hedge, nor should we w T ish the statement on p. 
32 of the same book, that the “ sap escapes and takes 
the form of curiously moss-like growths,” to be taken 
as scientifically accurate by the student of natural 
history. 

(4) Who could describe, the butterflies to our children 
better than the Rev. Theodore Wood, who has done 
so much to popularise natural history among the 
young? We should expect that he would do it ex¬ 
cellently, and are not disappointed in this little book, 
which is one of the best of the series. With the ex¬ 
ception of'one or two of the caterpillars, the illustra¬ 
tions are excellent, as is essential in a book of this 
nature, where a good coloured figure is so important ; 
for no child could identify, a butterfly correctly and 
with ease from the best of written descriptions. 

(5) In describing the eggs of birds to the children 
it is an excellent idea to associate the nests with 
the eggs. Children do not dissociate the two to the 
extent that many older persons in the past have been 
accustomed to do. To a child as yet unspoilt by the 
collecting fever characteristic of youth, the nest is as 
important as the eggs it contains, and this small 
book will serve as an excellent guide to those budding 
observers to whom the finding of a nest is an object of 
interest and pleasure. 

. (h) Strictly speaking, this book, which is a collec¬ 
tion of tales of the backwoods of Canada, does not 
come within our province; nevertheless, the author is 
so keen an observer of nature, and so well known as 
an ardent follower of the “call of the wild,” that some 
of his tales are full of life and interest, and form 
excellent “light reading.” 

C. Gordon Hewitt. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Recent Advances in Physical and Inorgattic Chemistry. 
By Dr. A. W. Stewart. With an Introduction 
by S:r Win. Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. Pp. xiv4-267. 
("London : Longmans, Green and Co., iqoq.) Price 
7s. 6 d. net. 

Fhe present volume is a companion to the author’s 
book _ entitled “Recent Advances in Physical 
Chemistry.” The issue of two such books by the 
same author affords a fair.gauge alike of their merits 
and of their demerits. At the present time, no one writer 
can possibly be a master of organic, of inorganic, and 
of physical chemistry, and the criticisms that are offered 
by the author cannot, therefore, be regarded as having 
more. than _ a superficial value. On the other hand, 
the production of a second volume so soon after the 
publication of the first may be taken as evidence of 
a considerable popular demand, and shows at least 
that a book of this type was called for by a wide 
circle of readers. In the circumstances, it is to be 
regretted that the publishers did not follow out the 
plan they have adopted in their excellent “Text¬ 
books of Physical Chemistry ” and in their “ Mono¬ 
graphs on Biochemistry ” of securing a series of 
articles by authors who have themselves worked on the 
subjects which they discuss. A volume compiled on 
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these lines would have been of real value and 
undoubted usefulness. 

. In the present instance the author has rendered a 
service to the student who is working for an honours, 
degree by presenting in a compact form the main, 
results of certain lines of research which have been 
carried on in recent years, and may from time 
to time form the subject of examination ques¬ 
tions. These investigations can only be mastered by 
a toilsome perusal of the original literature, and every 
attempt to reduce the labour involved in this task is 
sure of a welcome alike from the student and from 
the teacher. The danger of all such attempts is that 
the reader may acquire the indolent habit of obtaining 
his information in this easy way from second-hand" 
sources, and so lose the stimulus and the opportunity^ 
of independent judgment which come from a perusal 
of the original text. On the whole, however, if the 
work is adequately carried out, the balance of advan¬ 
tage is in favour of the method of summarised presen¬ 
tation, and as the bulk of chemical literature becomes 
more and more unwieldy', the production of these 
summaries will become increasingly important. On 
these lines, Dr. Stewart’s volume may be sure of a 
tvelcome and a considerable circulation. 

(1) The Elements of Mechanics- of Materials. A Text¬ 
book for Students in Engineering Courses. By 
C. E. Houghton. Pp. viii +186. (London: Con¬ 
stable and Co., Ltd., 1909.) Price 7 s. 6d. net. 

(2) Experimental Mechanics for Schools. By F- 
Charles and W. H. Hewitt. Pp. vii 4-288. 
(London : G. Beil and Sons, 1909.) Price 3s. 6 d. 

(1) In this elementary text-book the engineer¬ 
ing student is provided with a clear and concise 
account of the practical applications of mechanical 
principles to the design of simple machine parts and 
common structures. The first two chapters deal with 
the properties of materials as disclosed in the experi¬ 
mental laboratory', and with the strengths of tie-rods, 
cydinders, and riveted joints. Succeeding chapters, 
relate to the strength and stiffness of beams, shafts, 
struts, and composite structures, including reinforced 
beams and columns; there is also an investigation 
of the effect of combined stresses. The most valuable 
parts of the book are the excellent collections of review 
questions and illustrative problems with which each 
chapter closes. These are very suggestive, well 
graduated, and eminently practical, and will be 
greatly appreciated by students and teachers alike. 
The author writes for those students who have only 
time for a very cursory' study of the theory of elas¬ 
ticity, so that the limitations of the various formulae- 
are scarcely considered. The book will serve a very 
useful purpose, and will afford great assistance in 
some parts of practical design. 

(2) Messrs. Charles and Hewitt describe or suggest 
a large number of simple experiments illustrating the 
principles of mechanics, and give extensive sets of 
examples in which these principles are enforced and 
applied. They constitute a mine from which 
teachers may select such details as are suitable for 
their own particular circumstances. The earlier 
experiments are statical, and deal with forces at a 
point, parallel forces, and friction, and illustrate the 
principle of the parallelogram and of the lever. A 
boy easily understands the action of a force because 
he employs his muscles every day to exert forces. 
The actions of couples remain more or less of an 
abstraction, for he seldom applies them. The authors 
have overlooked the need there is in the laboratory for 
the frequent muscular application of torques, 
measured by angular displacements in a simple torque 
meter placed between the hand and the apparatus. 
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Experiments in dynamics succeed those on statics, 
in which velocity, acceleration, inertia, work, kinetic 
energy, and centrifugal force are measured. The 
properties of vectors are here developed,, though not 
so fully as might be desired, and occasionally there 
is a vagueness of language which must give trouble 
to a student who tries to think clearly. 

Remaining chapters deal with the efficiencies of 
simple machines; the application of the link polygon; 
the drawing of reciprocal figures for jointed plane 
frames; and the determination of Young’s modulus 
and of moments of inertia. In addition to the 
examples appended to each chapter, the authors give, 
at the end of the book, more than three hundred miscel¬ 
laneous examples, and copies of recent examination 
papers, both theoretical and. practical. A good index 
is provided, and teachers will find this book very 
helpful indeed. 

Air and Health. By R. C. Macfie. Pp. vii 4-343. 

(London : Methuen and Co., 1909.) Price 7s. 6d. 

net. 

This is a very readable work, containing much useful 
information. As the subject is dealt with in a manner 
which renders it interesting and easy of comprehen¬ 
sion, even to people who may have no acquaintance¬ 
ship with chemistry and physics, it should appeal to 
a wide range of readers; but it wall prove of special 
service to the medical student of hygiene and pre¬ 
ventive medicine, and the medical writer doubtless 
had this end mainly in view. The subject of the 
CO a respiratory impurity in the atmosphere is treated 
at some length. In this connection the author states 
(p. J 33) that “ Anyone who compares his power of 
mental work in a pure and in a CO„ laden atmo¬ 
sphere, even if the latter be dry and cool, will find in 
the latter a considerable diminution, showing that at 
least nerve metabolism is affected.” This statement 
implies that the CO„ in a badly-ventilated room (as 
ordinarily understoodj is capable, per se, of producing 
results, which more recent experimental work demon¬ 
strates to be due to the combined effects of the altered 
physical conditions of the air—the increased moisture 
and temperature, in a stagnant atmosphere. The 
important subject of the composition, &c., of sewer 
air is inadequately discussed in eight lines. 

Mr. Spence’s suggestion that all the smoke of a 
city should be conducted by the sewers to a few 
enormous chimneys, where it could be completely 
burnt (p. 155), appears to be commended by the author. 
Certainly Sir B. W. Richardson proposed to adopt 
this method in his model city of Hygeia, but it is 
inconceivable that it could be efficiently applied. The 
various methods of freeing air from trade dusts and 
gases might have been included with advantage in 
such a work, and the volume seems incomplete with¬ 
out some reference to analytical methods—even if the 
reference were confined to the more simple practical 
tests for the more important gaseous impurities of the 
atmosphere of dwelling and working rooms. 

But notwithstanding these deficiencies, the matter 
is, generally speaking, so well dealt with that .the 
work may be confidently recommended for study and 
reference purposes. 

The range of treatment embraces eighteen chapters. 
These deal with the composition of air; the discovery 
of the atmospheric gases; respiration; air-pressure in 
relation to life; the temperature, humidity, and 
thermolysis of air, and health; air and solar radiation; 
electricity .and radio-activity, and their relation to 
climate; impure and polluted air; dust and germs; 
ventilation, draughts, and “ colds ”; artificial atmo¬ 
spheres ; the open-air treatment of consumption; and 
open-air schools. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[file Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers, of. refected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

The Natural History Museum. 

In reference to the. article on the Natural History 
Museum in Nature of January 20 (p. 343), in which Sir 
Archibald Geikie is represented as saying that the questions 
put to him in the letter from the Speaker of the. House 
of Commons “were entirely in reference to the relations 
between the Trustees and the Museum,” historical accuracy 
demands that it . should be stated that the questions of Mr. 
Lowther were two in number (see Nature, December 16, 
1909, p. 196). They were :—(1) “ Whether the Board of 
Trustees, acting through its Standing Committee, is in 
your judgment the best authority for .the government of 
such an institution as the Natural History Departments .of 
the British Museum? ” and (2) “ Whether, under the exist¬ 
ing' statutes and rules, the scientific management of the 
Natural History Museum suffers any detriment from its 
association with the Museum, at Bloomsbury?” 

It is clear that in his communication to you Sir Archi¬ 
bald Geikie has overlooked Mr. Lowther’s second question, 
with which alone (so far as these two questions are con¬ 
cerned) the present agitation has concerned itself. We have 
always admitted that “a system of control by Trustees is 
the best ” (see Nature, December 30, 1909, p. 254), You 
were therefore quite right in your impression that the 
main point of contention was the complete separation of 
the governance and administration of the Natural History 
Museum from the other collections in the British Museum. 
Mr. Carruthers’s letter , does not touch the point at issue, 
except in so far as it seems to show that Prof. Huxley 
was in agreement with our view that “ a system of control 
by Trustees is the best.” He says nothing, to show that 
Prof. Huxley came to disagree with the conclusion to 
which he had twice put his signature,, once after a pro¬ 
longed inquiry by Royal Commission, that it was of 
fundamental importance that the governance and adminis¬ 
tration of the two Museums should be separate. 

A. Sedgwick. 

2 Sumner Place, S.W., January 30. 


Markings on Mars as seen with Small and Large 
Telescopes. 

That large telescopes are liable to less accurate definition 
of planetary markings than small ones can easily be 
verified in the folio-wing manner, and tested for any given 
occasion. The spurious disc and rings made of a star by 
a telescope is a real image, due to the interference of the 
light-waves—as real an image, although produced by a 
different cause, as that of a planet’s 1 disc with its mark¬ 
ings. If atmosphere and glass be perfect, the image 
consists of a round disc, encircled by concentric and con¬ 
tinuous rings of light. The only difference in the image 
with different apertures is that the larger the aperture, th.e 
smaller the disc, and the closer and thinner the rings. If 
this image assume any other form, it is either because the 
objective is poor, which is commoner with objectives than 
is supposed, as Hartmann’s tests have shown, 1 or because 
the seeing is defective. In proportion as the seeing is bad 
the rings of the image begin to waver, then break up into 
fragments, a. sort of mosaic, and finally end in an in¬ 
discriminate assemblance of points. In certain kinds of 
bad ' seeing the parts may seem quite steady, but that the 
mosaic exists is proof positive of poor seeing. 

Now this image as made by different apertures may be 
compared either by observing with different telescopes at 
the same place and time or by diaphragming down a large 
objective. When this is done it becomes at once evident 
that the smaller aperture always gives the more accurate 
definition of the optical disc and rings in spite of the 
theoretical greater resolvability of the larger glass. If, 

1 The LowelFObservatory glass has been tested by this method, and proves 
to yield the best images of any yet examined. (Bulletin in preparation.) 
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